WHITMAN

timid, conforming, imitative. There is, perhaps,
no civilized country in the world wherein the native,
original man, the real critter, us Whitman loved
to say, that underlies all our culture and conven-
tions, crops out so little in manners, in literature,
and in social usages. The. fear oi^ being uncon-
ventional is greater with us than the fear of death.
A certain evasiveness, polish, distrust of ourselves,
amounting to insipidity and insincerity, is .spoken
of by observant foreigners. In oilier words, we are
perhaps the least like children of any people in the
world. All these things were against Whitman,
and will continue to be against him for a long time.
With the first stroke he broke through the conven-
tional and took his stand upon the natural, With
rude hands he tore away the veils and concealments
from the body and from the soul. He ignored
entirely all social and conventional usages ami hypo-
crisies, not by revolt against them, but by choosing
a point of view from which they disappeared, lie
embraced the unrefined and the savage as well an
the tender and human, The illusions of the pant,
the models and standards, he freed himself of at
once, and declared for the, beauty and the divin-
ity of the now and the here. The rude realimn of
his "Leaves" shocked like a plunge in the surf,
but it invigorated also, if we were strong enough to
stand it,
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